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century and later, and we may still find an echo of it in our use of the term
"humanities."10
There are several points worth underlining here. From its beginning in the
fourteenth century humanism was closely identified with professional educators and
did not originate outside organized education as is so often asserted by European
historians.11 Its prime purpose was to promote the study of the ancient classics in
schools and universities, not to formulate a whole new Renaissance philosophy based
on man and human nature in order to replace the medieval philosophy based on God
and the spiritual world. It stood in a direct line from Cicero and his conception of
humanitas and the studies proper to humanity. What the Renaissance humanists did,
however, was to narrow Cicero's rather broad panorama of studia humanitatis and
limit them virtually to the literary subjects of the classical tradition.
Humanism did not embrace the whole range of Renaissance learning by any
means. Note the emphasis upon grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and history. Note the
exclusion of or deemphasis upon logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music,
natural philosophy (science), metaphysics, medicine, law, and theology. The humani-
ties did include that part of moral philosophy which was largely contained in literary
rather than strictly philosophical writings, e.g., Plutarch rather than Plato, and Cicero
rather than Aristotle. The humanista thus reemphasized the long rhetorical and literary
tradition that stemmed from the Greek sophists and Isocrates through Cicero and
Quintilian to the ars dictamen of the Middle Ages as over against the philosphical and
scientific tradition that flowed from Plato and Aristotle to Abelard, Aquinas, and the
scholastics of the Middle Ages.
In sum, the humanists were professionals, devoted to promoting classical learn-
ing in schools, universities, and the public service:
The vast majority of humanists exercised either of two professions, and
sometimes both of them. They were either secretaries of princes or cities, or
they were teachers of grammar and rhetoric at universities or at secondary
schools. The opinion so often repeated by historians that the humanistic move-
ment originated outside the schools and universities is a myth which cannot be
supported by factual evidence. Moreover, as chancellors and as teachers, the
humanists, far from representing a new class, were the professional heirs and
successors of the medieval rhetoricians, the so-called dictatores, who also made
their career exactly in these same two professions.12
The humanist movement within the universities was thus basically an effort of
educational reformers to inject classical models into the several academic departments
of study. The humanists were most successful in capturing the chairs of grammar,
10 Ibid., pp. 9-10.
11 See, for example, Lawrence Stone in his Foreword to Woodward, Studies in Education during
the Age of the Renaissance, p. ix.
12 Kristeller, op. cit, pp. 102-103.